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Seated: Teyton OdotCy, 9dicfiae[^R§edeT, CtiaHene Sydhor, Carla tMbnwe 

StandUig: rCerry Carey, 9dattfiew iHarrison, 9drs. Cyntfiia *Brcmmr Tacl(§tt, Odrs, Cyntfiia ^Bowen Tad^, 9drs, 9dartfia 
y^idler, BetR J^orrester, SopRie (Delano, Jeff Brann 


^o^tewAnd 


Our group gathered together in a sticky libr»ry on a hot afternoon in the 
spring of 1989 to discuss the focus of our book. After a lot of discussion, the 
group decided to base the book on the life and workings of the watermen on the 
Rappahannock River. When we began, most of us knew little of the complex 
procedures it takes to transform a river creature into a dinner. We were soon 
enlightened. 

We set out with notebooks, tape recorders, cameras, and questions to record 
the details about the watermen and their days at work. During the interviews, our 
prepared lists of questions seemed incapable of capturing the spirit of these 
people. At our interviews we met kind, friendly men who were modest but eager to 
share their stories with us. We sincerely appreciate the many people who 
contributed to our book by sharing their time and stories with us. 

Our purpose Was to record an important part of our past which is being 
threatened from many sides. Listening to and learning from these watermen have 
brought us close to these ties which link us to our past, to a lifestyle which 
appears to be in jeopardy. Our desire is that, through our efforts and research, 
those who open this book will experience "the close ties” which bind us to our 
heritage. 
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Pound Nettina 


In May of 1989, two students from 
the photojournalism group, Terry Carey 
and Peyton Motley, went out with Mr. 
Gilbert Oliff and observed first hand 
the intricate workings of pound net 
fishing. The students were astonished 
by the number of rockfish caught but 
thrown back. Mr. Oliff told them, 
"Without the rock, this pound netting 
is a dying thing. According to a VIMS 
official, there are 15-18 pound nets in 
the Rappahannock River now. There 
used to be that many from Tappahan- 
nock to Jones Creek. Half the money 
we made from fishing came from rock- 
fish. Now we put out a couple of 
pound nets to kind of fill in the gap 
between gillnetting and shedding crabs 
.... but I can't complain, the river’s 
been good to me." 


A momirw 

zuitH 

QilBert OCiff 

by ni’erry Carey and (Peyton (MotCey 

tick cktermines fiozu early tfie pound mtfisHemum^s 
day Begins, 9{e must fisft tfte net at sfacUjuater wfien the 
tick is not running either zvcty, strong tide zvidpudthe 
net 
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hauling in the catch 



94en in tfie second Boat IbtueT tfie side of the pound net to 
enter tHe trap. 
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(Rgcf<^/i ccuyfit By OCijf are put in aflbatiny net to axoait counting and re(ease By a ojficiaC 


Move: "Wfiat a varied catcfil CatfisB, 
carp, trout, spot, fierring, sf^, Bun/(ers, 
percB, and gar. !Rigfit: ^Heading Bac!^ 
zvitfi Bis catcfu 
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R€FL€CTIONS 



Mr. Buddy Delano, Service Super¬ 
visor for the Electric Coop, in the 
Northern Neck area, provided us with 
some valuable insights when we inter¬ 
viewed him about his experiences on 
the water. Since our interview, he has 
been appointed to the Richmond Co. 
Wetlands Board. Although Mr. Delano's 
primary occupation is not working on 
the water, he finds that it can pro¬ 
vide a supplemental income as well as 
some fun and some good eating. He 
also does some farming on the side. ”1 
do a little bit of everything. I try to 
stay busy, and fishing and crabbing 
are always other ways of making a 
couple of extra dollars. That's just 
the way I was raised back in the 
30's, and we were fortunate enough to 
live by the river." 

Q:How long have you been working on 
the water? 

A;I was a kid in high school when I 
first started fishing back in '42. -My 
father ran an ice plant at Wellford’s 



iWr. “Budcly (Delano 






Wharf. I had a job working at the ice 
plant when I was 13 working 12 hours 
a day 6 days a week and making $5 a 
week. That was big money for me. 
Mama would say she'd like some fish, 
and I would go along the shore among 
the cypress stumps and pick up soft 
crabs and peelers to use for bait and 
get plenty of croakers. There were 
plenty of crabs and plenty of every¬ 
thing then, and the water was clear. 
This was before pollution and the 
population explosion. You could put 
something overboard in those days and 
it would stay clean. Even crab pots 
would stay clean the whole summer. 

Q:Have you ever been frightened 
during your experiences on the water? 
Arl've been scared of the water but 
anyone who's ever been on the water 
much of his life and hasn't been 
scared or doesn't show respect--! don't 
know what to think of them to start 
with. I got caught in a storm in a 14 
foot aluminum boat on Thanksgiving 
Day and almost lost the boat. It was 
in the morning. I was trolling for rock 
fish on Young's Rock and I caught 
half a dozen nice fish. I saw the 
storm coming down the river right off 
Lowery's Point, but I thought I'd 
make one more pass. I hooked this 
real nice fish. It took 4-5 minutes to 
get him in and those minutes were 
exactly what it took for that storm to 
catch me. I couldn't go home because 
I'd be running into the wind so I went 
into Totuskey Creek. It was raining, 
and I was really getting wet so I 


thought I'd try again to get back up 
the river. The wind was blowing so 
hard my boat wouldn't go anywhere so 
I gassed it and it stood right straight 
up from the stern and almost pitched 
backward. I can tell you one thing, I 
went back into Totuskey Creek. 

Q:Have you ever caught anything 
unusual? 

A:I caught a sturgeon in a gill net. 
The biggest rockfish I caught in the 
river was 23 pounds. 

Q:Do you listen to the weather ser¬ 
vice or do you have your own methods 
for determining the weather? 

A:I listen to the weather service. 
There was a fellow named Garfield 
Sanders who was the most phenomenal 
weather forecaster I've ever seen. He 
could look at the way the sun set and 
tell you what the weather was going 
to be the next day. He could tell you 
when a storm was coming and exactly 
when it was going to rain. He based 
all his thinking on the tides and the 
phases of the moon. 


Q:Is there any competition from the 
recreational users of the river? 



WdCpri’s “WfiaTf 
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A:When folks come down to the river 
for the weekend the river is theirs 
and everybody else has to back off 
and let them run up and down the riv¬ 
er. They have rights but they should 
have respect for people trying to earn 
their living from the water. There are 
a lot of people including the recrea¬ 
tional users who are crabbing in the 
Rappahannock. If you had someone 
hauling crabs in trucks to the Downing 
Bridge, they couldn't haul them and 
dump them overboard fast enough for 
the people to catch all they wanted. 
The river and the bay can only sus¬ 
tain so much marine life and when you 
deplete it, it's gone. 


a few tides allowed the river to ab¬ 
sorb it, I think the biggest problem 
with pollution is runoff of silt. There 
is much excavation of land in the 
Northern Neck. The Chesapeake Bay 
Act in '91 will stop people from doing 
what they did over at Prospect. They 
just cut roads and developed the hill¬ 
sides. That filled that creek with mud 
and destroyed the marine life on the 
bottom of the creek. Life starts in 
the little streams and marshes, and 
everything is dependent on a delicate 
balance. The rivers and bays are the 
same size they were when Columbus 
discovered this land, and look how 
many people are here now! 


Q:Do you think pollution will even¬ 
tually take over? 

A:No, because people are more aware 
of things now. When I was a young¬ 
ster the river was everyone's dumping 
ground. Anytime we had something we 
didn't particularly want we'd throw it 
in the river. It even became a figure 
of speech. There was a tomato fac¬ 
tory at Wellford's Wharf, and a con¬ 
veyor belt would run all the tomato 
skins right into the river. The river 
would almost be red for a while until 



QrWhat kind of outlook do you see for 
making a living on the water? 

A: I think it can be sustained commer¬ 
cially. It will have to be sustained 
commercially because most of our 
protein will have to come from the 
sea in the future. There are different 
forms of agriculture starting now 
catfish are grown in ponds in the 
south, and they're starting to grow 
different species of rockfish and 
striped bass up here now. 

Q:Is there any advice you would offer 
a young person going into this line of 
work? 

A:You can't tell everything you know 
because then the next guy's as smart 
as you are. You've got to keep some 
things to yourself. I can remember 
years ago when I was naive and a 
youngster in high school. Bill Sanders 
and I went rock fishing in the river 
and we caught 75 to 80 beautiful rock 
fish. They weighed as much as 7 or 8 
pounds each. Marshall Coggin saw us 
when we came to Warsaw as I was 
getting ready to sell them to a fellow. 
He asked if he could take a picture 
and we said that would be fine. The 
picture appeared in the Northern Neck 
News that came out the next morning 
and it was 3 days before I could get 
close to my spot in the river again. I 
never saw such a crowd! 
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A F2Lmily Business 

LeVere's (Seafood 

by Qiarlene 6ydnor. Carb Monroe, ancd Malthew Harrt^n 



When Mr. Lawrence LeVere started 
out working on the water, things were 
quite different than they are today 
for his son, Wayne. Watermen did not 
have the sophisticated equipment they 
might use today. The boats wouldn't 
go as far so the watermen stayed 
close to their own areas. Mr. LeVere 
made more money in the 50’s and 60’s 
than his son can make now, even 
though he was getting half the price 
of today's seafood prices. Years ago, 
Mr. LeVere sometimes caught as many 
as 100 bushels of oysters a day. 
However, those days may be gone. 

About ten years ago when Wayne 
LeVere first started oystering, he 
could catch eight to ten bushels of 
oysters per day by himself. However, 
in 1988, if he caught two bushels a 
day, he was doing well. Lawrence 
LeVere felt that some watermen just 
do not do what thpy are supposed to; 
they keep little oysters and crabs, no 
matter what. "Everybody wants to 
reap, but not many are planting. If 
you take something out, you have to 
put something back." Wayne LeVere 


iWr. 'Wayne Le'Uere, owmT and operator of LeWere’s 
Seafood 
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learned much of what he knows from 
his father Lawrence, and uses this 
knowledge to operate a successful 
seafood business. Despite the changes 
which often have a negative effect on 
the business, Wayne LeVere feels 
there are some advantages of running 
a small, family-owned business: "You 
get to work at your own pace. If you 
need to take off a day, you can. 
You're your own boss. I enjoy what I 
do." 

The LeVeres do a little bit of 
everything in their seafood business 
near Sharps, Virginia, including hard 
crabbing, soft crabbing, and oystering. 
Wayne LeVere’s wife, Delores, works 
in the business along with some other 
relatives. Cooperation and hard work 
are the key factors which make this 
business a success, despite the 
obstacles they must overcome in the 
risky seafood business. 

Many factors account for the de¬ 
crease in the amount of seafood the 
LeVeres have pulled from the river in 
recent years. Pollution, combined with 
an increase in the number of people 
working on the water, has had a great 
influence on the crabbing business. 
Diseases called Dermo and MSX have 
gotten into the oysters, greatly af¬ 
fecting the oyster catch each season. 
Whenever there is a year with a sig¬ 
nificant lack of rain, these diseases 
move further up the river. 

Although there is not a lot of 
competition from the big commercial 
oyster plants, Mr. LeVere carefully 
considers how all of these factors 
might influence his future as a water¬ 
man: "I hope it will be better or at 
least not get any worse than it is 
right now. Then again, when you look 
at the river, it doesn't look that good. 
It's hard to say." Despite the set¬ 
backs, Mr. LeVere and his family work 
hard to keep their small business 
going. 

Hard crabbing has been one of 
Wayne LeVere's main experiences 
working on the water. When crabbing, 
he follows several steps. First of all. 
















he makes the crabpots. Each season 
he must replace about 15 to 25 pots. 
From start to finish, it takes him 
about twenty to twenty-five minutes 
to make a crabpot. Mr. LeVere can 
buy incomplete pots for about $6.50 - 
$7.00. To complete the pots, the total 
cost is about $12-$ 14 per pot. For 
about $8.00, he can make his own 
pots, resulting in a savings of about 
four to six dollars per pot. 

Once Mr. LeVere has prepared ap¬ 
proximately 140 to 170 pots, he is 
ready to put the pots in the river. 
After the pots are in place, they are 
baited, usually with a fish called 
bunker. Bait is available from fish 
trappers or bigger crab houses. Once 
the crabbing cycle has begun, the 
LeVeres fish their pots every day, 
weather permitting. The pots are 
pulled from the river and emptied into 
the boat. New bait is placed in the 
pots before they are thrown back into 
the river. 

As the crabs are caught and dumped 
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into the boat, they are culled by a 
helper on the boat. Mr. LeVere's wife 
is usually on the boat to help with 
this task. The helper culls the crabs 
and throws back those which are 
under the legal size. Regardless of the 
aprons, oilskins, and gloves they wear 
to keep from getting messy, Mr. 
LeVere says, "You get messy anyway." 

With this initial stage of the 
crabbing process completed, the crabs 
are taken back to the building which 
the family uses for their seafood 
operation. The crabs are placed in a 
steamer and are steamed for 
approximately 25 minutes. They are 
then set out on trays and are allowed 
to cool in the air. After they have 
cooled down, the crabs are placed in 
refrigeration until morning; the cold 
temperature keeps bacteria from 
growing on the crabs. (Despite the 
strict health department regulations 
which the LeVeres must follow, they 
usually get a 100% rating on their 
health inspections.) The next day, the 



^ayrnLe^ere uses his zvehiity epqierience to maf^ this 
croB dreC^e. 
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ndie'“Dana9>{aTie’’, the LeVere's oyster hoot, is l<:ept at the marina in Sharps. 
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crabs are picked out by the ladies 
who work for the LeVeres. Crabmeat 
is picked and packed according to 
quality: regular, backfin, or claw. 

Usually, the pickers can pick 12 to 15 
bushel baskets of crabs per day. 

The picked crab meat is packaged 
and sold to various kinds of buyers. 
Some of the meat is sold wholesale to 
supermarkets while some of it is sold 
to buyers who purchase the crabmeat 
for resale. Local residents who buy 
the meat for themselves make up 
another portion of the market. In 
addition to selling picked crabmeat, 
the LeVeres sell steamed crabs and 
uncooked crabs. When it comes to 
hard crabbing, Wayne Levere is a man 
who can do it all, start to finish. 

The LeVere operation also includes 
some soft crabbing. Along with 
another crabber, the LeVeres have 
about 300 peeler traps. The largest 
catch is usually in May on the full 
moon when the first big shed occurs. 
The peelers can either be sold alive 
or frozen. When the market is piled 
up, the LeVeres freeze the peelers to 
sell later at a better price since the 
price can fluctuate from $24.00 to 
$11.00 in only a matter of a few 
weeks. 

Following the crabbing season which 
basically runs from April until Sept¬ 


ember, the LeVeres begin oystering 
from October until March. The 
LeVeres hand tong for oysters on 
public oyster grounds in their oyster 
boat, "Dana Marie." The oysters are 
pulled from the river by tongs which 
measure approximately 16-25 feet long. 
Wayne Levere, an experienced welder, 
has always made his own tongs, 
articles which are becoming increas¬ 
ingly harder to find. Different length 
tongs are used depending on the depth 
of the water. After the oysters are 
dumped from the tongs into the boat, 
they are culled. Legal-sized oysters 
are kept, while the others are thrown 
back. All of the shells which are 
pulled up are also thrown back into 
the river to provide a foundatiQn on 
which young oysters can grow. 

The oysters are carried back to the 
oyster house where they are shucked 
and packed in glass jars by employees. 
After packaging is completed, the 
oysters are sold to supermarkets, 
oyster houses, and local people. 

When the March winds begin to 
blow, the LeVeres make ready to re¬ 
peat the familiar cycle. Once again, 
this family prepares for the crabbing 
season with high hopes, backed by 
long hours of careful preparation and 
hard work under the experienced eye 
of Wayne Levere. 
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The nets used for gill net fishing 
have evolved over the years. The first 
gill nets were made of linen, a fragile 
thread, and had to be taken up every 
day and dried. Gotten later provided a 
more durable net; however, cotton 
nets still required a great deal of 
care. The net had to be treated, but 
still would rot after 3-4 weeks. Woven 
nylon nets were introduced and were 
easier to maintain. Eventually, mono¬ 
filament nets were developed, which 
are more lasting and do a better job 
of catching fish because they are 
practically invisible in the water. 

Mervin Delano and his son, 

Mervin, Jr., are preparing their gill 
nets for the next season. Today they 
plan to hang about 10 pounds of net. 

Mr. Delano ties the top line while his 

son ties the bottom. They "hang the / 

net to half" guided by a rope marked J^£.qinnLnq to S^ncL 

off in 9 inch intervals. Mr. Delano ^ J 

runs his needle through six of the 3 

inch meshes (18 inches) and ties if off 

9 inches apart. The 3 inch mesh is Syjejf^mnn 

used for small fish like perch and 

herring. Once this net is readied, it 

will be hung on stakes in rows. 
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(Because of tfie rocffisfi ban, tfie fisfiemum must tfirozu 
bacUjUl rod^cau^Ht in His nets. (Many oj tHesefisH are 
tagged. I'fie tags may Be rexkemed, But t/iis is no 
compensation for the number of roclftfiat must Be tfirouM 
Bac^ 


(Mr. (Puden prepares to release a large gar zufticfi was 
caugfit in His mt. 


!As tHe weatHer warms, crabs are a nuisance to tHegilbnet 
fisHerman. ^He crabs Become entangled in t^ nets, 
causing damage. 


Waterman, Jimmy Puden, reaches over to pud up tHe top 
and Bottom lines of tHe panel of net. Jis He drags tHe net 
across tHe Bow, He removes tHefisH. 
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Rock Ban Arouses 
Strong Opinions 


During our interviews with many of 
the watermen, we found that one 
issue, the rockfish ban, continued to 
surface, especially when the discussion 
was focused on the future of the 
people who earn their living on the 
water. The rockfish or striped bass 
ban is a controversial issue which 
arouses strong feelings among the 
watermen. Many of the comments 
made by the watermen during our 
interviews indicate that they feel the 
future looks dismal as long as the 
rockfish ban is in force. 

Speculating on his future in the 
fishing business, one fisherman said, 
"No, there is no future in it at all. 
About half of the money we’ve made 
out of fishing was rock. We’ve cut 
our salaries in half. What we’re doing 
now is just doing our thing. It’s all 
we’ve ever done. It’s too late to start 
something else." A former waterman 
commmented, "It’s awful on the water 
now that the fishermen can’t catch 
any rock. That’s their living. You 
can’t make any money catching shad; 
rock is what you make money on. If 
they keep this ban for a year or two, 
by the time they take it off, there’ll 


be so many rock you won’t be able to 
give them aweiy." 

The rockfish ban is attributed to 
the decline in the numbers of rockfish 
in the rivers and bay. "Scientists seem 
to think that overfishing had 
something to do with it. Most every 
waterman will disagree with that. The 
watermen say that the rockfish come 
in cycles over the years. Some of the 
older fishermen say that they have 
seen the rock come and go two or 
three times in their lifetimes. There 
have been times when they caught 
nothing, not even enough to feed their 
families. Then there were years where 
they caught so many rock, the boat 
would sink. The trouble with that was 
that you didn’t get much for them. 
You were better off to catch a few 
for a lot of money than a whole lot 
for no money." 

Another fisherman also recalls the 
days of plenty. "I remember one year 
back in the sixties. We’d fish about 1 
1/2 stands and load our boat. There 
was a rock in practically every mesh. 
We had to go to shore to unload our 
boat and then go back to fish another 
1 1/2 stands. We were selling them 
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for $3.00 per box, 3 cents per pound. 
That was the year I sank my boat 
three times one spring. One day we 
had the boat pretty loaded down. The 
washboards were level with the water. 
It was getting ready to breeze up, but 
I only had two more nets in the row 
to fish. I finished them, and then the 
wind broke down on us. I started up 
the river and was getting as close to 
shore as I could. As I started around 
the point, I hit some seas and the 
boat rolled right under and sank. We 
jumped overboard, caught the boat, 
and brought it on around behind the 
point to get the water out of it. 
Three or four days later, I was 
coming up the river again with a boat 
full of rock. I’d gotten up to 
Totuskey Creek which is always rough. 
It breezed up; this time she was 
sinking fast. Some other fishermen 
saw me and helped out. Then a few 
days later, I was getting ready to 
turn in at Wellford’s with a full boat. 
It was real rough. When I turned 
sideways, one sea rolled in her and 
down she went. We jumped overboard 
then and pulled it on up in the creek. 
That was the third time in about two 
weeks that I lost it. My partner said 
he'd quit if I ever loaded the boat 
like that again." 

Despite the ban, many of the 
fishermen feel that rock are still 
plentiful in the Rappahannock. "I've 
been fishing ever since I was a little 
kid. I started with my daddy. There 
are more rock now than I've ever 
seen in my life, but the government is 
appropriating money to manage rock¬ 
fishing. As long as the government is 
paying the state to manage rock¬ 
fishing, they're going to _ k^p on 
managing. Once they quit managing, a 
lot of jobs are going to be cut out 
and a lot of money will be cut out. 
They are talking about letting the 
sports fishermen catch these rock. 
Now, if the government lets the sports 
fishermen catch them, and they don't 
let the commercial man catch them, 
there's going to be an uproar! But, 


that's where the money is, millions 
and millions of dollars involved with 
the sportsmen and the goods they buy. 
That's the coming thing." A similar 
concern was expressed by another 
fisherman: "I think there are a lot of 
sports fishermen behind it all. There's 
a lot of money tied up in sports 
fishing.” 

Many of the men that we inter¬ 
viewed felt that return of the rock is 
just part of nature's cycle rather than 
a direct result of the government's 
ban on the fish. "Rock are on the 
rebound now. Even if this is a natural 
cycle and they are coming back 
naturally, scientists are claiming that 
it's the result of this moratorium on 
fishing that brought the rock back. 
They claim their plan did it. As a 
former waterman, I don't happen to 
think that is necessarily true. There 
are too many things affecting rock. 
It's a sign of the health of the river 
that they're coming back and that’s 
the only important thing. It will give 
watermen a chance to catch them 
again and make some money because 
they have a hard time making a living 
without the rock. The oysters are 
depleted, crabs are undependable, and 
there are no money fish to catch. 
People don't eat herring, very few 
people eat shad, but people do eat 
striped bass (rock). That’s one thing 
you can always count on. You can 
always sell rockfish. The Richmond 
County waterman has been hurt a lot 
by the ban because the Rappahannock 
has always been one of the major 
rock-producing rivers." 

There has been some talk about 
temporarily lifting the ban for a short 
period of time in the near future. 
This would offer a glimmer of hope 
for the fishermen. If the ban is only 
temporarily lifted, the benefits for the 
waterman will be short-lived. "If they 
remove the restriction on rockfish and 
turn it loose, we can make some 
money then. We depend of rockfish. 
We're throwing all our money 
overboard now." 
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RISKY BUSINESS 

An alternative soft crabbing method 

by Peyton Motley, Teny Carey, Beth Forrester, and Jeff Brann 


As a young boy, Kenny France 
started his career as a waterman by 
helping his father. After Mr. France 
spent some time in the United States 
service, he began fishing. About eight 
years ago, however, he started shed¬ 
ding soft crabs at the crab house at 
Cat Point Creek Bridge. Mr. France 



^\{t. %ennetfi Jrancegives us a tour of His ''drg (amd' crab 
sfiedding operation. 


feels the outlook for crabbing is 
optimistic, but the fishing business has 
a bleak future. Commenting on the 
outlook for fishing, Mr. France said, 
”I have my pound nets in the woods. I 
haven’t fished for two years." 

The market outlook for soft shell 
crabs appears to be excellent with the 
Japanese buying a lot of the soft 
shell crabs harvested in the United 
States. Unfortunately, in 1988 only 
30-35% of the crabs which Mr. France 
caught in the Rappahannock River 
shed at his Cat Point Creek location. 
Because of the recent problems with 
shedding soft crabs, Mr. France has 
been forced to make some changes; he 
has moved his entire operation from 
the Cat Point Creek crab house to his 
home, developing an innovative method 
of shedding soft crabs. 

Only a few miles from the crab 
house at Cat Point Creek, Kenny 
France operates a soft crab shedding 
house which is a sign of the changing 
times. The shedding operation is 
housed in a building which resembles a 
quonset hut or greenhouse. Near the 
building is parked an old, red 
firetruck. Several peeler traps are 
stacked neatly to the side of the 
building, and the body of a refrig¬ 
erated truck sits on bricks at the 
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building's entrance. Inside the building, 
two long rows of wooden trays line 
the sides. Water flows into the trays 
through pipes which are part of a 
filtering system. The water used by 
Mr. France is pumped from the Poto¬ 
mac River into the fire truck; he then 
hauls the water back to his home 
crabbing operation site. "I don't haul 
that often. Once I get it set up at 
the beginning, I only have to haul 
what I lose in evaporation." 

What has happened to force Mr. 
France, as well as some other soft 
crabbers who use similar types of 
setups, to compensate for their losses 
on the Rappahannock? Mr. France 
blames some of it on pollution. The 
shedding process requires that the 
water be "just right. Crabs get sick if 
the water is not right. You have to 
have enough bacteria in the water or 
you run into problems." Mr. France 


uses test kits to test the water for 
ammonia, nitrates, salinity, and ph. He 
has designed a filtering system which 
can control these factors to a certain 
extent. 

This filtering system pumps the 
water into tanks which contain oyster 
shells. The oyster shells act as a 
filter, purifying the water. The water 
is fed by gravity into the trays or 
floats which house the soft crabs. 
Large pipes transport the water up 
from the floats where the air puts 
oxygen back into the water before it 
is drained into a covered area. The 
water temperature is also an important 
factor in the process. Mr. France 
controls the water temperature inside 
the building with fans, but outside in 
the holding tanks, there is little 
control over the temperature. "I just 
started here this spring (1989). I'm 
kind of feeling my way along." 


Inside tHesHedding iwuse, ttie craSs are pbced inf bats accordUy to "siyn many zwn 'tsfied 'Ifiey must 6e cfieedsdat reyidar 
intervals around the cbd(.. 
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‘The waicT is l^pt in a. test craBs wiUnot 

sftedproperly in poor water conditions. 

The crabs which are in the floats 
inside the building did not just appear 
by magic. Work began weeks before 
Mr. France could reach this point in 
the operation. "Around the first of 
April, we start getting ready," he 
said. "The first crabs are usually 
caught by the third week in April 
depending on how warm it gets. 
Licenses, which are issued by the 
Virginia Marine Resources, must be 
obtained for each peeler trap at a fee 
of $5.00 per trap. Once licensed, the 
peeler traps are placed in the river. 
Mr. France fishes the traps on week¬ 
days. However, because of the recrea¬ 
tional use of the river on weekends, 
he says he "might as well not go out 
on these days." 

Peeler traps are designed around 
the crab’s natural habits. Crabs follow 
the shoreline. Therefore, when they 
hit the wire which comes to the 
shore, they follow it out and go 
around to the pot on the end. There 
they await the arrival of the crabber 
who takes them out of the pot and 
sorts or culls them. The crabs are 



9^w^ constructed peeler traps—ready to yo 

taken back to the shedding house and 
are put into the floats according to 
"sign." The floats are checked every 
six hours. When the crab sheds its 
shell, it backs out of it. "Legs, claws, 
everything comes all the way out. 
When they come out of the shell they 
are crumpled up." 

Crabs that have just shed are 
delicate and fragile creatures. "You 
can’t handle them much when they 
first come out. They are weak and 
soft and it doesn’t take much for 
them to die," Mr. France commented. 
"They are close to death when shed¬ 
ding because they are so soft. They 
have to live in the water for a while 
after shedding because they are so 
soft." Once the shed crabs have been 
removed from the water, they are 
placed in a refrigerator which is about 
50 degrees. There, they can live for 
about three to four days if necessary. 
Since too much ice can kill the soft 
crabs, they are covered with news¬ 
paper first and then a little bit of ice 
is placed on top of the newspaper. 

When the shed crabs are taken to 
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the cooler, they are also packed 
according to size. A gauge is used 
which measures the length of the crab 
from point to point. Small crabs run 
about 3 1/2 to 4 inches in length; 
hotel primes are about 4 to 4 1/2 
inches long. The largest crabs are the 
prime and jumbo, also known as the 
whale. Primes average 4 1/2 to 5 
inches; jumbos or whales, which are 
also the most expensive, are 5 to 5 
1/2 inches in length. 

Kenny France sells his shed crabs 
to Northern Neck Seafood which is 
operated by Mike Hutt. Many of these 
crabs end up in Pennsylvania restau¬ 
rants. How does Mr. France know if 
he is making money? He responds, "We 
know by sales if we are losing money. 
My two sons work with me. If we 
don't draw a salary, we are losing. 
You have good and bad days. It 
pretty much averages out most of the 
time if we can shed what we catch." 
With 50 some traps during the spring 
of 1989, on some days the catch was 



around 100 dozen. 

With the income of this job being 
so unpredictable, there are some 
positive aspects of the job which 
make it attractive. "You are your own 
boss," and there is occasionally time 
left over after the day's work is 
done. However, this operation is a 
seven days a week job, and Mr. 
France says, "You lose a lot of 
sleep." The crabber also has Mother 
Nature with which he must contend. 
Hurricanes can damage the traps and 
the salt water eats up the traps so 
that they are only good for one year. 

So, why does Mr. France take the 
risk? Why does he go to such ex¬ 
tremes to continue his crabbing 
business? Why does he drive an old 
fire truck to the Potomac River to 
haul water back to his operation in 
Newland? Perhaps, like many other 
watermen, it is in his blood. The river 
is a part of him: "Well, I've been 
fooling around the water all my life 
just about." 



i^jicTsHedduy, tfie croBs arepCicedin Boxes andsBippedto 
a waiting restaurant 'n/kse craBs may end up on a 
(PennsyCvania dinner plate. 
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BySopfiie (Defarw, TeytonMotley, 
and ^erry Carey 

As land was important to the 
Indians, so also has the boat been an 
integral part of the waterman's life. 
Essential to the waterman's livelihood 
and safety, the boat is treated with 
respect and is cared for if it is dam¬ 
aged. The average waterman can make 
repairs to his own boat, such as re¬ 
placing a rotten stern, putting a new 
bottom on, or replacing a stem worn 
from constant use. A waterman does 
not neglect, abuse, or mistreat his 
boat. 

The builders of the boats were 
highly respected. They were scribes in 


the tribe of watermen and certain 
boat builders earned the reputation of 
being the best. The styles of the 
local boat builders varied from harbor 
to harbor. Each builder had his own 
style that was distinguishable to a 
knowing eye: "Every little point had a 
special boat builder. Out in the river 
you could pick out any boat and know 
exactly where it was built and who 
built it. Boats from each community, 
whether from Sharps, Wellfords, or 
Jones Creek, for example, were 
produced with distinctive character¬ 
istics. You could tell the difference." 
For many years, Walter Delano built 
the boats that fished out of Wellford's 
Wharf. Even after he retired from 
boat building, fishermen sought his 
expertise and valued his presence as 
he oversaw the boat building opera¬ 
tion. 

"It's all just experience; the man 
who had the better eye built the bet¬ 
ter boat. There were small things that 
made Walter Delano a better builder." 
He made wider washboards on the 
sides, a little flare at the bow and 
the sides, and a certain angle in the 
stern that made it prettier. Mr. 
Delano started out building row boats; 
he used the graceful style of the row 
boat in the building of his outboard 
motor boats, keeping the same pretty 
lines. 


Odervin (Delano ondiRusseir'Brozm replace tHe Bottom on (Mr. (Delano's Boat. 
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The only activity to be seen on 
the beach on this scorching, summer 
day was a gathering of several men 
around a pile of lumber. Sitting on 
the outskirts of the group, one man 
stood apart from the others. With his 
hat pulled down over his. forehead, it 
appeared as if he was sleeping. He 
was not sleeping, but his eyes were 
carefully scanning the movement of 
the men in the group. For this man, 
Walter Delano, was more accomplished 
in the art of boat building than any 
of those men in the group. Since he 
had retired from boat building, he was 
only there to give sought-after advice. 

As the men busily went about 
their work, one stood idly by with a 
puzzled look on his face. He was 
obviously witnessing his first boat 
building. Eventually he walked over to 
Walter Delano, seeking answers to 
questions that had developed in his 
mind. 

"Excuse me, Mr. Delano. I've 
never seen a boat being built before. 
What kind of wood is that?" 

"That's oak for the framing. Oak 
is used for the center kelson and side 
kelsons. The parts that get a lot of 
wear need to be made of oak. That’s 
why we use oak for the stem or bow. 
The transom of the boat, or the stern, 
takes a lot of beating from the out¬ 
board motor so that has to be made 
of a hard wood also. Yellow pine is 
used for the sides." 

"What are they getting ready to 
do with that rope?" 

"Well, they have just finished 


nailing the sides to the stem. They 
have put dead men in it which are 
boards we put in about half way down 
to spread out the sides. At the stern, 
you take ropes and pull in the sides 
so that you can nail it to the stern. 
This gives you the basic boat shape. 
It takes a good eye to keep it true. 
If you don't watch it, the boat could 
end up lopsided." 

"I see they have already put the 
bottom boards on that other boat over 
there. Now, I don’t know much about 
boat building, but that boat is going 
to sink. They’ve left cracks between 
each board!" 

"No, no, let me explain. After 
the boat is finished and painted, we 
will put wet grass sacks or wet marsh 
grass in it. These boards will swell 
together. Some people just take the 
boat out and sink it in shallow water 
to swell it. But, you might get a grain 
of sand caught in between the boards 
and that can cause a leak. If you 
leave the right amount of gap in the 
bottom it will swell shut and won't 
leak a drop. You have to be real par¬ 
ticular with the bottom." 

"How long does it take them to 
build a boat from start to finish?" 

"It takes about three days when 
two or three men pitch in to help." 

"Well, Mr. Delano, I sure have 
learned a lot today. I see why they 
come to you for advice." 

"Thanks, bdt I don’t think it’s 
anything special. I've just built a lot 
of boats in my time." 
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RussgII Brown: 

Portrait of a Waterman 

by (Sophie Delano 


Long, long ago there was a peaceful 
and prosperous river. Dance halls and 
active wharves lined it. Vacationers 
praised it as a paradise. Travelers 
were overjoyed when traveling to a 
distant place such as Washington or 
Baltimore by steamboat on this river. 
On a sunny, summer day, the breeze 
blowing down from Fredericksburg 
would lift the sails of pleasure boats 
but disturb the anxious watermen as 
they steered their boats to shore. 
They could tell a storm would be upon 
them by evening. The storm could be 
a blessing in disguise because the 
villains that rob crabs pots, oyster 
beds, and fish nets would not be out 
on a stormy night. The crabbers, 
oystermen, and fishermen could rest 
easy on nights such as these. 

During these deiys, a young boy 
often stood on the shore of the 
Rappahannock River and watched the 
predictable clouds gathering force. On 
many occasions, the water would lash 
at the beaches along the shores near 
where the young boy lived. In his 
eyes were a love and admiration for 
the river. Now those same eyes, 
though much older, gaze out at the 
river. Long ago his image of the river 
had been transformed from that of a 
tempermental god to one of a comfort¬ 
ing friend. Both man and river have 
been weathered by the many changes 
that have occurred over the years. 
Some of these changes threaten not 
only the existence of the river, but 
the waterman's lifestyle as well. 


The life of a waterman is not easy, 
especially the existence of the 
waterman who searches after the dev¬ 
ilish creature called the crab. In the 
early morning dawn, his fingers reach 
for equipment which is necessary for 
his day's work. As the sun gently 
begins to streak the sky with reddish 
tints, the soft, swishing sound of the 
rippling water can be heard as the 
waterman and his boat leave the 
shore. This waterman has been on the 
water for most of his life. He is 
Russell Brown, and it is this man and 
most watermen like him, who feel a 
special kinship to the river. 

Most every day during the crabbing 
season, one can find Mr. Brown in his 
boat on the Rappahannock near Well- 
ford's Wharf. For forty years now, 
Mr. Brown has been crabbing as well 
as fishing and oystering. During those 
years, he has seen more and more 
watermen leave the river to get jobs 
doing something else. "They quit," he 
said. "They couldn't make it." 

Then why does Mr. Brown continue 
this ritual year after year? "I do it to 
have something to do now. If you sit 
around the house all the time, you 
feel awful. When you work, you feel a 
whole lot better. Although there are 
some parts of it I don't like too well, 
I have to do it." However, Mr. Brown 
hasn't encouraged his son. Rusty, to 
make a living on the water: "I want 

^Mt. 'Srozm£ets afairyiedifrcm tfie first craB pot of tBe 
moming. 
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him to do something better than that." 

One of the most important jobs of 
his crabbing season is the prepara¬ 
tion of his pots. Many crabbers make 
their own pots, and some buy them 
from other crabbers. "I used to make 
my pots until I had trouble with my 
hand. The doctors say I caught some 
infection out of the water. It was 
poison going right up my arm." Since 
his trouble with the infection in his 
arm, Mr. Brown gets a man at Tucker 
Hill to make his pots. After purchas¬ 
ing his pots, Mr. Brown prepares them 
for the river by attaching fasteners 
and ropes; he then dips them in a 
copper-like solution that costs about 
$800 for 40 gallons. This solution is 
supposed to ward off grasses and help 
attract crabs, though Mr. Brown 
doesn't see that it helps much. Grass 
still grows on his pots, making it 
necessary for him to hang his pots on 
stakes during the day so that he can 
go back in the evenings with a steel 
brush and scrape off the grasses. 


nhe ctoBs are cuikd; those hebzv (egaCsize are thrown 6ad^ peelers are set aside, and the rest are put in has^tsfor mar^t. 
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Mr, ^rozm puts tfie peeC^s caiyUt tfiis morning in afloat luftere fie wif[cfiecl(tfienifrequently untiCtHey sHed. 

Although this lengthens his work day, 
the pots will usually last about two 
years. 

After the pots are prepared, Mr. 

Brown places them in the water to 
gather the bounty of the river. The 
pots are tied to a float that bears 
the license number of the operator. 

The pots are placed in the water so 
the funnel of the pot is aligned with 
the flow of the tide; this will increase 
the number of crabs that come into 
the pot. The pots have to be placed 
in the water by hand during the 
summer months and are taken out as 
winter signals its approach. The 
crabbing season runs from May until 
September. 

Having harvested the legal-sized 
crabs from his eighty some pots, Mr. 

Brown and his boat, which he built 
himself, journey back into shore at 
Wellford’s Wharf. There he transfers 
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his catch from his boat to his truck 
to begin the final part of his day, the 
trip to market to sell the crabs. 
Although some may think this will 
mean big bucks for Mr. Brown, he 
says, "Just a day’s work is all you 
make now. At one time we made some 
money fishing when we could catch 
rockfish, but you don’t make money 
any more." He really wouldn’t advise 
young people to get into this business. 

As his working day quietly comes to 
a close, this crabber’s calm manner 
and steady pace reveal a confidence 
developed over his past forty years of 
experience. Despite the early hours 
with which Mr. Brown’s day began, 
his kind eyes are not too tired to 
smile in response to the question, 
"Can you predict the weather?" His 
sense of humor still sharp after the 
long work day, Mr. Brown responds 
with a grin, "Can you? These weather 
people can’t do that." 



7 ^ crabs are ta/^n to C. W. O'^ier &SonsSeafoocCiufiere 
tbeyare zuei^fiedandsobi Mr. ^Brozim buys icefortfie bait 
fie zvifb^et at Mundy (Point 
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B. G. Smith & Sons 
Oyster House 

A tradition 

6y MidiaeC'Rgeder, ^h^attfieiv ^{arrism, ^erry Carey, ^BetAyorrester, Sopftie Delano, and Carla {hAmroe 



WHERE HAVE ALLTHE OYSTERS GO Zip imtiCtfie mid1980'soysters werepkAtifuCin tfie liappahannocH^ver. 
9{pw, oyster fiousesfind it almost impossible to obtain oysters (ocaJEj. In fact, Smith &Sons is tfie only remaining oyster 

pacJQny bouse in l^icbmond County. (11‘bere used to be 5 or 6 in the county.) 
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Once tfie oysters enter Stnitfi & Sons oyster fiouse, tfiey are loaded into SucH^ts zofiicfi constantly revoCve tfirougfi tfie 
sftuciqriy area. 


^He oysters are brouy/it to the oyster house By either truc/(j)r Boat and are boded onto a conveyor BeCt, 
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tfiepeaJ^eason, oBout SOs/iucf^rs come in at 4:00 ant ondBexwe around 10:00 am, SBucl^ers traditionally ftave worl<;ed 
tfiese early Hours Because oysters were oncesHippedBysteamBoat to ^aCtimore in tBe ear^ afternoon. Oysters are dumped from 
tHe conveyor Budgets as t^ sftucl^ers needtHenu *Eacft sltucl(er Has His or Her individuaCcHute to dispose of sHeds, T^He oysters 
are graded By size as tHey are sHucHed 9dany of tHese eppert sHuc/^ers Have Been uHtH SmitH for years. 



Left: Ctdrence^ood-''WeBeensHuclqngfor64years. 1 
used to Be oBle to sHucHjLS-20gadbns in agood day. ^He 
IRgppaHannocll^sters are Better and more teiider. 1 don't 
eat many now. H'Hey come in from every wHere." Move: 
Silas Qlascoe- "1 've Been sHuc/(ing for 60 years. 1 'nt SI 
years old ^ou used to Be oBle to go out in t^ river andget 
ad tHe oysters you want, you couldsHucfg pot fid in an 
Hour." 





*Tfie, oyster sheds which are dumped through the chutes are (dter used as an oyster Bed 



Tdch shuch^r Brings his or her oysters to Be weighed on 
scales which also compute the amount ofmoney earned By 
the shudder 


Oysters are then washed By Being dumped into a tanhjof 
churning water. 
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oysters are BaiCecCout of tHe tanl^tcCput on asl^mmer 
to be drained H^Hey are pac!^ in^adbn, pint, and8 oz. 
containers. 



One of tbe ozmers, (Ben Smitfi, displays tfie (Bereft Cree/^ 
and Cbesapea/^ (Pride Brand containers. Oysters are 
sftippedfrom tfiis oyster Bouse in a variety of ways. Some 
are sent fresfi in t^ sheds or containers, while others are 
frozen for future shipments. 9\[pne of the oysters are sold 
fbcaO^; they are ad shipped out of state. 



Oystermen are continualhj trying to develop new ways to harvest oysters. Si CocaCgroup of Businessmen travelled to Seattle, 
Washington, to observe investing methods there, ffrom their observations, they developed this oyster harvester which acts 
Cil(e agiant vacuum on the river Bed 
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On Thursday, MaTcfi1,1990, afire whicfi startedaroimd9:00 pm. completely destroyed the oyster house. iHowever, BylMonddy 
morning, thisfami^ business zoos operatug in a temporary location. This seemed to bejust one more devastating bhm) to the 
bcaCoyster industry which has su^red recently because of the drastic decline in the number of oysters. 


The company's oysters all died 
last year, and Ben Smith attributes 
this to the high salinity of the wa¬ 
ter. He gives as probable causes a 
disease called Dermo, chemical run¬ 
off, and silt runoff from developing 
waterfront land. Mr. Smith says there 
have been high levels of salinity in 
the past (1960’s), but there was no 
great death rate as there is now. 
When there are no grasses in the 
river, there is a lack of oxygen in 
the water. He hopes that public 
awareness of these problems through 
such programs as the Save the Bay 
Foundation will help. 

There is a gpeat sense of tradi¬ 
tion in this family business that was 


started by Ben and his brother 
Jack’s grandfather in 1897 at the old 
steamboat wharf in Sharps. Godfrey 
Smith, Ben and Jack’s father, is still 
active in the business. There is a 
feeling that this is more a way of 
life for them than a means of making 
a living. 

When asked about the future of 
the oyster business, Ben Smith re¬ 
plied, "Right now-not good. I wish I 
did know. All I can do is just 
hope..." 

With such a grim future in the 
oyster business, especially since the 
fire, the question arises, "Will you 
rebuild immediately?" Without hesita¬ 
tion he responds, "Yes." 
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Have you ever wondered when you 
buy crabmeat in the grocery store 
just what it went through before it 
got to your dinner plate? In early 
September, I toured a local crab 
house and discovered the secret of a 
crab’s journey from the river, to the 
market, to the seafood lover’s plate. 

With the crab house located on the 
water, it is easy to see the boats 
coming in from the Rappahannock 
River with the crabs. After the 
crabbers load the crabs onto the 
dock, the crustaceous creatures are 
measured into bushels or barrels and 
are taken into a room at the crab 
house. In this room, the crabs are 
getting ready for their adventure. 
They are divided into two separate 
carts and are put on a platform. The 
trip has begun. 


Tlie JoiinicY 
of file Crali 

By ^etd Forrester and Carla Udomoe 



{bcaCcToBbcTprepares to put/iis cra6 pots in tHe iRappatumnodi^ Crabs tmve been pkntifuC in tbe riverfor tbe lastfew years. 
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CraBBers un(dadtfieiT catcB at tBe craB Bouse, 


During the journey, there are a 
few unusual rest stops. The first rest 
stop for the crabs is in a dark 
boiler, where they boil for fifteen 
minutes. Boy, do these crabs have a 
rest period! They are next put into a 
room where they sit for three hours 
at room temperature. After the 
extreme heat in the boiler and a 
relatively comfortable break at room 
temperature, the crabs pull out their 
blankets for the next part of the 
journey. Overnight^ they are placed in 
a room where the temperature is 50 
degrees. The next day they are 
picked by employed crab pickers. 
After the overnight stay in the 
refrigerated area, the meat is easier 
to pick out of the crabs. 


As the journey was almost, but not 
quite, over, I discovered a few 
interesting facts. When asked how 
long it took to pick out a pound of 
crabmeat, one picker responded 15 to 
20 minutes a day which averages 
about 40 pounds of crabmeat a day. 
Another picker averaged about 25 
pounds a day, picking a pound in 
approximately 25 minutes. Imagine 
how many pickers it would take to 
pick out 6,000 pounds of crabmeat a 
day which is not unusual at a crab 
house. When averaged out, this 
equals about 14,400 crabs a day. 
Wow, Tm glad Tm not a crab! With 
all the cutting, picking, and cracking 
going on here, if I were a crab Td 
worry! 
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The next step for the crabmeat is 
to go to a room where the crabmeat 
is weighed. Each picker’s crabmeat is 
weighed separately to determine how 
much he or she will be paid. The 
crabmeat is then searched for pieces 
of shell before it is packaged. 
Crabmeat is packaged in two cate¬ 
gories: lump and regular. Lump crab¬ 
meat is the most expensive. Crabmeat 
from the claw is picked and packaged 
separately. The packages are then 
put in refrigeration until it is time to 


go to the store. 

What a journey this must be! What 
a life-to live all your days in the 
water, then be caught, cooked, 
picked, packaged, refrigerated and 
hauled to the store to sit in crushed 
ice for someone to buy. It takes a 
lot of sacrifice to be a crab. 
Remember that the next time you 
decide to fix a crab casserole, but 
remember only for a minute. Then sit 
back and enjoy one of the delicacies 
provided by the Rappahannock River. 



CraBs are cool(edin t/ie Boilerfrr IS 
tninutes and tficn are (eji in tfie 
carts to cooC 
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‘THe CTohneat is chedi^pT shells andpachi^edpr delivery. 
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Driller Ccileher/ 


Traps and nets 


Sy S\{attfieiv Harrison 



Crab Trap/Peeler Trap 


A crab trap is used to catch 
peelers and is often called a -peeler 
trap. The crab trap has three main 
parts: the leader, the funnel, and the 
trap. The leader is a long piece of 
small chicken wire ranging from 20 to 
50 feet. It extends from the shore 
outward into the river. The leader 
touches the bottom of the river and 


sticks at least a foot out of the wa¬ 
ter. The leader is held in place by 
numerous stakes which are driven into 
the ground and hooked to the chicken 
wire. The funnel is a heart-shaped 
piece of small chicken wire, open at 
both ends, which is positioned directly 
in front of the leader. The leader 
extends into the opening of the fun- 
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nel. The trap, which is rectangular, 
sits on the river floor and extends 
completely out of the water. On all 
sides except the top, the wooden 
frames of the trap are covered with 
extremely small chicken wire, much 
smaller than that used on a crab pot. 
The trap is placed in the water be¬ 
tween four stakes that hold it firmly 
in place against the funnel. Often, the 
trap is tied to these stakes. A hole 
is made in the trap on the side that 
is against the funnel’s open end. This 
hole, which is near the bottom, is just 
big enough through which an extremely 
large crab can fit. The hole is refer¬ 
red to as a crawl hole. It is surround¬ 
ed by chicken wire, making it ex¬ 
tremely difficult for a crab which 
came through that way to get back 
out the same way. 

Peelers crawl along the bottom 
of the river near the shore. If a crab 
crawling along the river bottom hits a 
leader, then it will attempt to go 
around it. The crab will crawl along 



the leader until it gets to the end. If 
the crab crawls to the end, as most 
crabs do, then it will enter the fun¬ 
nel, which is designed to keep the 
crabs from getting out. The crabs 
almost always find their way through 
the crawl hole and into the trap be¬ 
fore finding their way out of the 
funnel. Once in the trap, it is nearly 
impossible for the crabs to escape. 
Traps are designed to keep almost all 
sized crabs, because unlike hard crabs, 
a peeler can be kept no matter what 
size it is. 

Peelerers, the crabbers who use 
crab traps, maneuver their boats along 
the side of the trap. They pull the 
trap up, turn it over, and dump the 
crabs into the bottom of the boat. 
Then they place the trap back down 
between the four poles, or stakes. 
The crab traps are checked daily, 
except on Sundays. The peelers are 
taken back to the shedding house to 
shed; they are sold later as soft 
crabs. 
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A gill net is used to catch fish. 
There are two types of gill nets. The 
first (1) is placed out in the river. It 
consists of a net, anchors, and two 
floats. The floats are placed at either 
end of the large net. The floats have 
orange flags on them to warn boaters 
away. The float is hooked to the net 
by a rope which is woven into the 
net. The rope extends all the way to 
the bottom of the net where it is 
hooked to an anchor. The anchors 
keep the net from floating away or 
coming off of the river bottom. The 
second type of gill net (2) works 
exactly the same as the first, but in¬ 
stead of two ropes, floats, and an¬ 
chors, it has numerous stakes. The 
stakes are driven into the river floor, 
and the net is fastened to them. 

The gill net can be made from a 
variety of materials. The line used, to 
make the net is woven together in a 


fashion so that it looks like chicken 
wire (see Crab Pot). The openings in 
the weaving are called the mesh size. 
The mesh size is large enough to let 
small fish through, yet small enough 
that the big fish will get stuck in the 
net. When a large fish is chasing a 
small fish, if the small fish swims 
through a gill net then the big fish 
will follow. The big fish will be able 
to get its head through, but its body 
will not go through. When the large 
fish tries to pull out, then the net 
will get stuck in its gills, trapping the 
fish in the net. 

When the fishermen check the 
gill net, they will pull up the net, 
take the fish out, and throw the net 
back into the river. This same method 
is used to catch eels. Because eels 
are smaller, the mesh size of the eel 
net is smaller than the mesh size of a 
gill net. 
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HURRICfiNE HAZEL 


In 1953 when we heard the first 
warnings of Hurricane Hazel coming 
through, we thought it was just going 
to be another eastern gale bringing 
hard winds and high tides. We didn*t 
pay much attention to it, but the tide 
got so high that day we had to move 
everybody out from Wellfords. My 
father. Smith Sanders, refused to 
leave his store at the wharf. That 
land down there was more than a 
home to him; he just didn’t want to 
leave it, but for his own safety he 
was forced to leave. By then, the 
water was about two feet deep in the 
store. My mother sent us down to 
block the doors with chairs to keep 
our possessions from floating out of 
the house. Water was all up in the 
house then. We put chairs up under 
the door knobs, and about that time, 
it ’’cammed” off just like everything 
was over with. That’s when the eye 
of the storm was passing through and 
things broke loose. I heard the dance 
hall cracking up and the wind took 
that whole big building and smashed it 
right up on the beach. We jumped in 
the boat and just could get back up 
the hill running the motor. The storm 


carried a piano from the dance hall 
past the store right into the bedroom 
of the trailer where my wife and I 
lived. All the cottages were carried 
back into the marsh. The bathhouses 
were washed into the ice plant. We 
watched from the hill, but we couldn’t 
do anything; it was blowing so bad. 
Then the storm tore down the ice 
plant. That’s what tore up Wellford’s 
Wharf and it took a long time getting 
it straight again. 

I had a little nine foot speed 
boat I used to race in Urbanna. My 
brother and I had put the boat in the 
bath house so it wouldn’t float away. 
Two weeks later when we were riding 
up the river looking for stuff that had 
washed ashore, we found our boat sit¬ 
ting sideways up in the prongs of an 
oak tree on a 14 foot bank. It was 
jammed up. One side was cracked a 
little but we could still use it. If they 
ever hollered there was a hurricane 
coming again, we’d move out. We had 
never experienced anything like that. 
That’s the worst one we’ve had at 
Wellfords. 

-Talmadge Sanders 
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Hurricane Hazel blew a gale. The tide was high and flooded everything. My 
father bought a new black Chrysler and it was down at the oyster house. He kept 
insisting it wasn’t going to get much worse. Finally, the tide came up so high, we 
couldn't move the car. Water came into the car and got up to the horn, across the 
wheel.. It ruined the whole inside of that new car. Hazel just about took the last 
of Sharps wharf away. The Smiths had already moved their oyster business, but the 
vacant, two story building went over endways. We stood on the shore and watched 
it. 



Hie oQCsteamboat wbarf at Sharps 

When Hurricane Hazel hit, Lawrence Altaffer and I were soar shooting in Cat 
Point Creek in a little skiff. Soar hunting is hunting little marsh birds when the 
tide is real high. It was a perfect day for that. We didn't have a bit of trouble in 
the marsh. We could hear this howling and limbs breaking off the trees, but we 
were out in the marsh and it wasn't bothering us. We'd just stand up in the skiff 
and our bodies would act as a sail and shove us across the marsh. We didn't re¬ 
alize things had gotten so bad. When we got back to Warsaw, the microwave tower 
had blown down and all the shingles had blown off Lawrence’s roof. I never will 
forget that day. 


-Walther Fidler 


-Buddy Delano 
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Talmadge Sanders, the owner of 
Sanders' Tire in Kennard, entertained 
several of us for almost two hours 
with anecdotes from his experiences 
working on the water. Prior to start¬ 
ing Sanders' Tire eighteen years ago, 
Mr. Sanders spent a little over twenty 
years making his living on the river. 
From the years which he spent living 
and working on the water, Mr. San¬ 
ders has a treasure box full of memo¬ 
ries that provided us with amusing 
stories, as well as valuable details 
about gill netting, crabbing, and oys- 
tering. Much of the information from 
his interview was useful in some of 
the other articles. The stories that 
follow are a collection of our favorite 
of the humorous tales he had to tell. 


My uncle and I had some peeler 
pots at Carter's Creek, and every 
weekend someone would rob them. 
We'd go up there on Monday mornings 
and there would be the pound part of 
the peeler trap up on the beach 
where they had gotten all the crabs 
out of it and left it open, right up on 
the beach. So one Sunday, we decided 
to hide up on the bank and wait for 
them. These two fellows came across 
the river. We laid up on the bank and 
watched them till they got the crabs 
out. We got into our boat which we 
had hidden in the creek and eased on 
out after them. Now I doubt we were 
running as fast as they were because 
my uncle was big and fat, but he was 
a good shot. He was scaring them to 
death shooting at them. He wasn't 
aiming to hit them, we just ran them 
all the way across the river. There 
were plenty of crabs in that peeler 
pot after that. It would make you mad 
enough to shoot a man if you could 
catch him because it was your living. 



We were out in front of Wellfords 
sticking stakes one time. My oldest 
brother, Norris, and my daddy were 
with me. Daddy had a pipe in his 
mouth smoking. He was carrying his 
money in his pocket in what they used 
to call a shot bag. That day there 
was ice making on the stakes, and he 
reached up to shove down on the 
stake. Daddy went down head first 
and went overboard. When he came 
up, he still had his pipe in his mouth. 
He took his money out of the shot 
bag, wrung it out, then laid it on the 
seat to dry out. Then he went right 
back sticking stakes. The temperature 
was down in the twenties, and he 
went right on sticking stakes, clothes 
drenched. 
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6wifluiiing Lessons 



We lived right on the water down here, and I reckon we learned how to swim 
before we learned how to walk. The way I learned how to swim was my uncle, the 
fat one, carried me out in the boat one day and threw me overboard. I might have 

been four or five years old. He said, "Paddle! Kick your hands and feet!" Some¬ 
times rd go down a little bit and he*d reach over and pull mfe up. That’s how he 

taught me how to swim. Tell you the truth, I don’t guess I could hardly walk; I 

was a little tiny thing. Everybody used to say we were clear water ducks. 
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Rockfish Roundup 


I had a row of nets over at Bowlers one time when a bad Northwester blew 
the tide down low. My brother, Jimmy, and I drove around to Bowlers in the truck 
and walked out on the shore. You could see the fish laying right out on the mud 
-big rock! I waded out in the mud and tied a rope around them. Jimmy pulled the 
fish in. He tied a brick to the end of the rope and threw it back to me. I was in 
mud up to my waist. It was a sight to see, to look out and see 20-30 pound rock 
laying up on the mud. 

-Talmadge Sanders 
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While tonging oysters off Colonial 
Beach one day, I found a missile 
which I decided to carry home to use 
for a doorstop. I don’t know who 
turned me in, but it wasn't long be¬ 
fore I got a phone call. Someone from 
Fort Eustis called to check on the 
projectile. The next thing I knew, 
they came to my house to get it. 
That was the oddest thing I ever 
caught. 

-Lawrence LeVere 


When I was a boy I used to help 
at the oyster house after school. In 
the winter time I would go through 
the oysters as they were brought in 
and check for crabs which were numb 
from the cold. I would then throw the 
crabs into a pot on a coal stove. I 
picked up something that looked like a 
piece of black clothesline rope. I 
threw it onto the stove, and the heat 
dried the mud. The mud cracked off 
and there was this beautiful gold 
chain. Daddy took it and wore it as 
long as he lived, then gave it to me 
when he died. 

-Walther Fidler 


In 1978 a bear was spotted near 
Lyells. Several more sightings were 
reported during the next 3-4 months 
as the bear roamed through the North¬ 
ern Neck. One day I was crabbing off 
Suggett’s Point in the Rappahannock 
River between Bowlers and Sharps 
when another waterman approached me 
and asked if I’d ever seen a bear. 
Out of curiosity I followed him to 
where a large black bear was swim¬ 
ming the Rappahannock River from 
Richmond County towards Essex. The 
tide was flooding and he was swim¬ 
ming just like he was born to the 
water. The bear went to shore around 
Muddy Gut or New Banks and was 
spotted within 24 hours near the 
dumpsters at Center Cross. I would 
have given anything for a camera that 
day. It sure would have been easier 
to convince people that I’d seen a 
bear. 

-Randy Packett 
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Reminiscing by Berry Sanders 

Aft Sadftt 


One March there was snow on 
the ground with spots of snow over 
the whole county, you know. It 
hadn't all melted. Papa (Stephen 
Sanders) and I were figuring on put¬ 
ting a fish trap just this side of 
Shipyard (at the mouth of Totuskey 
Creek). We wanted the low tide so 
we could measure the water to see if 
we had too much water for the trap. 
If you had water too deep and you 
put your trap down, the water would 
go over the trap. You had to get it 
right. 

We had some stakes and Papa 
said, "We'll skin these stakes while 
we wait." We had the boat with us, 
but instead of tying the boat, we 
just tucked it up, you see, pulled it 
up as far as we could get it onto 
shore. We went on skinning stakes 
and didn't pay any attention to it. 
When the tide came up, the boat 
commenced to floating and blew right 
over into Howard Gray's marsh. 
That's the widest place on Totuskey 
Creek. Papa said, "We've got one 
more stake. We'll skin this one and 


then we'll go get the boat." 

Do you know what we had to do 
to get the boat? Go home, go out to 
Second Baptist Church, go down to 
Jerusalem Church, turn right and go 
as far as you can go, on past Grays. 

Now I knew that was going to be a 
job!! We went on skinning that last 
stake, and I told Papa that I was 
going down the bank for a minute 
and I'd be right back. 

I took my clothes off and when 
Papa saw me, I was half way across 
the creek. I didn't care anything 
about the cold water or the ice or 
anything. I went across and caught 
hold of the painter (line) and tied it 
around my waist right quick and right 
back in the water I went, paddling, - jg 
paddling. It was cold, but after I got vw 

to swimming real hard, it wasn't too 
bad. Papa hollered and hooped but it 
didn't do any good. I wasn't going 
way down by Jerusalem Church! ^ 

Papa had something to dry me 
off with and I never had a sniffle, 
never got a cold! Now if I did it. I'd 
be dead. 
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A Cedar Cusli Sail 


My boat was at the mouth of 
Totuskey Creek and I would walk 
down through Blind Barr's Hill, Stan¬ 
ley Hall, and through the Apple Or¬ 
chard to my boat. I would row down 
the shore until I hit the mouth of 
the creek, cross the mouth and go 
over to the other shore. It was not 
too far-but a right smart ways if 
you're rowing. 

I had one trap close to shore 
and let the hedging go to shore and 
I put the other one farther out and 
let the hedging come up and meet 
the first trap. That's the way these 
traps were. 

I was coming in (to Wellfords) 
one day. I'd been working on the fish 


trap all day and when the time came 
to go home I had to either row or 
push (shove on the river bottom with 
an oar). I was tired. I went ashore 
and cut a cedar bush and stuck it up 
in the bow for a sail. I sat back and 
the wind got in the bush. The bow 
was just level with the water coming 
into Wellford's Wharf. The bow was 
just hitting in the water. That's the 
way I came in; I didn't have to row. 

I never tried that trick any 
more. I came near getting drowned 
like that. The 7 foot cedar bush was 
too much for the boat and when the 
wind got in it the bow went down. 
Sometimes she was running with only 
1-2 inches out of the water. 
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Days of 
the (Steamers 

Mr. Berry Sanders of Kennard, Vir¬ 
ginia, shared with us some of his 
stories of a time long since past. It 
was a time when wharves were busy, 
bustling places, and when steamers 
were the connection to the world 
outside the Northern Neck. 

Have I seen the steamboat 
Lancaster ? Yes my Lord, as much as 
I've seen any of the others...the 
Lancaster , the Gloucester , the Mid¬ 
dlesex. the Anne Arundel : the Anne 
Arundel , she tore up more nets for 
us! She didn't stop when she 'd see 
a row of nets. She'd tear it right 
down. The old captain, I don't reckon 
he meant to do it, but that boat sure 
did tear up a lot of nets, not only 
mine but others. Hammie used to cuss 
every time he saw her. 

Everything was shipped by 
steamer then; you had to. They ship¬ 
ped cattle, calves, pigs, chickens... 
everything went. Everything you or¬ 
dered from Baltimore came by steam¬ 
er to Wellford's Wharf. My mother, 
when she had tuberculosis, went on 
the steamboat from Wellfords to 
Fredericksburg and then took the 



train to Richmond. 

Everything was brought by 
steamer to the wharf. If you weren't 
there to pick it up, the wharf agent 
stored it in a warehouse there. One 
time a man got a barrel of Puerto 
Rican molasses and it was stored in 
the warehouse. Someone bored a hole 
up through the floor of the ware¬ 
house and into the barrel and stole 
the whole barrel of molasses from 
the outside! 

My father had two fish traps 
and they were shallow traps. I'd get 
up before daybreak and go fish those 
traps by myself. I was only 16 years 
old. After I fished the traps, I had 
to row to Wellford's Wharf and put 
all the fish in a box up on the wharf 
and when the purser on the steamer 
came, he'd come out there with his 
pencil and put down everything I 
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had. He'd pay Papa for the fish. He 
never did pay me anything. He 
bought the fish for meals on the 
boat. Others sent their fish to Balt¬ 
imore to be sold, but Papa had an 
arrangement with the steamers and 
he furnished them with fish to feed 
the passengers on the boats. After I 
brought the fish to the wharf, I 
rowed back down to the mouth of 
the creek to the place where I kept 
my boat. 

When you fished in the spring 
of the year, the steamer didn't come 
any further than Bowlers and only on 
Thursdays. Back then fish had to be 
shipped every day, so what we did 
was go to the ice house at Wellfords 
and get ice. ( We'd filled the ice 
house during the winter.) We'd put 


that in the boat with the fish and 
everything and rowed from there to 
Bowlers Wharf on Thursdays to meet 
the steamboat. She only came up as 
far as Bowlers and then went on 
back down to Sharps and on to Balt¬ 
imore. This (Bowlers) was the closest 
place we could get rid of the fish. 
No such thing as getting a truck and 
carrying them; no trucks. 

That was a right good sized 
place, Bowlers. Old man Sam Neal 
had an oyster house, a canning fac¬ 
tory, and a wharf there. Sam Neal 
was a great big fellow. Every time 
you saw him he had a cigar in his 
mouth. He was something. There was 
a lot going on in those days at the 
steamboat wharves. 


Sieomer Lancaster at‘WdCjbrds, ‘Uii^inia 
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Beware the River 


I've never been frightened on the river. But about 15 years ago, I'd carried 
my boat over to Garrett's Marina for a new engine. The boat had been out of the 
water for about .two weeks and it opened up. We were off of Simonson, and I 
heard what sounded like a gunshot. I looked down and saw two floorboards missing 
from the bottom of the boat. We were going wide open and had lost part of the 
flooring. We ran the boat over to Smith's shell pile and she sunk right there with 
her new engine. 


Lawrence LeVere 


When a thunderstorm came up and it began to lightning, I always came to 
shore. Some would stay out there and keep on crabbing, but I'd come ashore and 
get in the truck until it was over. Mervin Delano would keep on working. One day 
he was out there crabbing during a storm. He was crabbing on stakes; his pots 
were tied to stakes, not floats. He crabbed one pot and went over to the next 
stake. While he was crabbing the second pot, lightning hit the first stake and 
broke it all to pieces. If his boat had been tied to the first stake, the lightning 
probably would have killed him. 


-Talmadge Sanders 


In February of 1987, I helped rescue somebody. There was ice on the water. 
David France and another man were in a small fiber glass boat fishing gill nets and 
ran into a piling. It threw both of them overboard at the same time. The boat kept 
going although it slowed down. Somehow they made it to the piling they had hit. 
David got on it. The other man couldn't get on it; there was no room. They both 
had on oilskins and boots, and they couldn't swim with all that on and ice on the 
water, too. Someone saw or heard them. I was the only one with a boat in the 
water. I ran down to the creek and my boat started right away (I was amazed at 
that). We had to break ice to get out of the creek. By the time I got to them 
they were just about gone. We pulled them into the boat. They had been holding 
onto the piling so long their arms were frozen like that and when we laid them in 
the boat they were still frozen in the same shape. Gosh, that was awful. They 
couldn't have lasted many more minutes; it was that cold. 

-Waither Fidler 
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